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BUSH’S NOTES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. r ESN 
| Dayton and Newman, 199 Broadway, continue the publication 1 OF = 
Prof. Bush’s Critical and Practical Notes on Genesis, Exodus, and 
Joshua and Judges, five volumes in all, to which another volume on ae s 
viticus will be added in a few weeks. This series of works, : answer ' fo 
the Old Testament the same purposes as Mr. Barnes’ for the New, meets 
with the most decided approval from all quarters. The fifth elion ot 
Genesis has recently been issued from the press, and the third egio a 
Exodus is just about to be printed.  - ae Se <2 Se 

The publishers hear of frequent instances where. Sunday school and a 
Bible class teachers are relinquishing all other commentaries for these, 
finding in them all they need for the purpose of explanation. , 

They learn also from the letters of missionaries ongni edin translati | 
the Scriptures into the languages of the East, that no biblical work ¢ i 
them such nee Ti aid in that oer ies of their labor | as See BJs 


ing of he original, and his aa es 
-In all the volumes bd his peeuliarig h pp ta b 
more important points of biblical science, swelling far enor wes or E: 

nary dimensions of tie ad notes, and amounting in fact to io elaborate ee: 


the Orai id the Shew Bread, the Altar, &c. ; in the forthco con A 
volume of Leviticus will be found a clear and minute specification of the 
different Sacrifices, the Distinction of Meats, the Scape Goat, ‘the Law f 
~ Incest, including the case of Marriage with a Deccased Wife's Sister, very ry 
largely considered, and a full account of the Jewish Festivals. = ~ 
It would be easy to set before the reader a voluminous mass of testi- _ 
monials to the value of this series of Commentaries, but the followit 
tices from the Boston Recorder and the Portland Christian Beet ees 
be found applicable in their main features to all the rest. = nie | 


“ Ea of our readers are, doubtless, acquainted with the Notes DIR 
Prof. Bu For such asare not familiar with ie we indite the follow : 


tration than may be desired. Prof. Bush came pe the gata E 
many advanta es. He has long been a diligent student of the origina 


principles, as his Hebrew Grammar abundantly shows. He is also. eee GS 
tensively acquainted with oriental literature, antiquities, the manners end ae 
customs of the people, &e., as may be seen in his Life of Mohammed, Rr 
and in the Scripture Illustrations. | TR IRE open 
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THE MILLENNIUM AND THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


WE endeavored in the previous part of this article to establish, 
by a conclusive array of parallelisms, the position, that a large class 
of texts cited from the prophet Isaiah and usually deemed descrip- 
tive of the Millennium, do in reality apply to another state, the New 
Jerusalem, which in the order of events occurs subsequently to the 
Millennium. But as the passages adduced from the Old Testament 
prophet are of such a nature as to compel us to interpret them of a 
mundane state of things, we are therefore forced ex necessitate rei 
to understand the New Jerusalem state also as one of earthly de- 
velopment, whatever purely celestial elements may be involved in 
it or superinduced upon it. This we regard as clear as that things 
identical with the same are identical with one another. But we have 
by no means exhausted the proof drawn from prophetic parallel- 
ism of the terrestrial character of the New Jerusalem. Itis not 
necessary to have recourse solely to Isaiah, the evangelic prophet, 
to establish our point. Ezekiel speaks the same language, par- 
ticularly in that remarkable portion of his predictions comprised in 
the last eight chapters, containing, among other things, the men- 
tion of the mystic river flowing out from under the temple, and 
having its banks beautified with a verdant growth of fruit-bearing 
trees, whose fruit was for meat and the leaves thereof for medicine. 
The gradual flow of this river is described as it issues out from un- 
der the sanctuary, continually increasing in depth and volume, till 
finally it swells to the amplitude of a broad and noble stream which 
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can only be passed by swimming. Then follows the passage which 


we bring into juxtaposition with a strikingly correspondent de- 


scription of John. 


Jonn 22: 1, 2. 


And he showed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. 

In the midst of the street of it, and 
on either side of the river, was there 
the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month: and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations. 


Ezexiewu 47: 12. 


And by the river upon the bank 
thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow all trees for meat, whose 
leaf shall not fade, neither shall the 
fruit thereof be consumed: it shall 
bring forth new fruit according to 
his months, because their waters 
they issued out of the sanctuary : 
and the fruit thereof shall be for 
meat, and the leaf thereof for medi- 
cine. 


We are utterly unable to array before our own minds any rea- 
son requiring us to interpret these passages of two different future 
states, whether on earth or in heaven. To us they carry the indu- 
bitable marks of absolute identity. The term ‘tree,’ in the New 
Testament prophet, is undoubtedly a collective, as it is elsewhere, 
denoting a number. The ‘street’ (mlaze) is perhaps the broad 
place, or open area, in the central part of the city, of which Dau- 
buz (Perpet. Com. p. 1025) speaks thus :—“ The throne of God and 
of the Lamb stood, I suppose, in the midst of the city, as it were at 
one end, or side, of the < broad place ; for that throne being a seat 
of judgment, or court of judicature, is supposed to be as the Basi- 
lica of this city; which sort of buildings are placed near or upon 
the Forum or market place. The river of life proceeding from it 
ran thus, and divided the ‘ broad place’ into two, by flowing through 
the midst of it; and then the tree, not an individual plant, but the 
whole species, or wood of life, was planted upon the banks of the 
river on either side.” As the term mìazrsıæ, however, in this con- 
nection is somewhat doubtful, the idea of Mede may be more cor- 
rect, who makes it, not the main broad place of the city, but rather 
a park or paradise without it, after the oriental manner. This is 
rendered somewhat probable by the circumstance, first, that the 
city itself is represented as composed so entirely of gold that it is 
not clear in what manner trees could grow within its precincts ; 
and secondly, that the words of Ezekiel indicate that the river 
flowed to a distance, deepening and widening as it went, and that 
the visionary trees were seen rather remote from its source. But 
however this may be, the items of the description are so palpably 
parallel, that we seem to be shut up to the necessity of pec Nene 
the same substantial verity as shadowed out by both. But the 
closing chapters of Ezekiel, into which this significant vision falls, 
have never, that we are aware, been understood of a state purely 
celestial. Although it is a portion of revelation, the meaning of 
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which, and especially the chronology of which, has ever been a 
much disputed point among commentators, yet we believe the cur- 
rent of opinion among the learned sets mainly in favor of the idea, 
that it points forward to some remarkable phasis of that dispensa- 
tion which is to occur after the conversion and restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine, which will probably be the seat or centre of a 
new spiritual polity, in which they shall hold a prominent. place. 
This accords very well with the idea naturally conveyed by the 
title, ‘ New Jerusalem,’ which would certainly suggest the admixture 
of Jewish elements in that economy, whatever it may be in other 
respects. 

If then the fair and obvious construction appears to force upon 
us the conclusion, that the state depicted by both prophets is a 
state on earth destined to gladden and glorify the world’s history in 
its later periods, the inquiry becomes urgently pressing, What 
is to be understood by the peculiar features of the scene as now 
presented to us? Of what is the Tree of Life symbolical? It is 
assuredly something which belongs to the New Jerusalem state, 
and destined probably to run parallel With its continuance. Now, 
as we shall endeavor to show in the sequel that we are actually 
brought, in the revolutions of Providence, very near to the borders 
of that great consummating period, so if our positions on that score 
are sound, we shall have no occasion to be surprised at the intima- 
tion, that the reality adumbrated by the mystic Tree may even 
now be beginning to disclose itself to all those who will inter- 
rogate their eyes. 

We are firm in the persuasion that the New Jerusalem econo- 
my commences, in the more decisive signals of its establishment, 
about the time the Hallelujah chorus (Rev. 19: 1-7) begins to be 
heard in the symbolical heaven, and this, as we shall aim to evince, 
is not far from the passing away of the anti-christian power called 
Babylon, in the West, and the prostration of the Ottoman power in 
the East. We cannot then, we think, be far from the confines of 
that grand dispensation. Accordingly, we may reasonably expect 
to see things under the controlling Providence of God gradually 
shaping themselves into those forms and fixtures which shall at 
length stand before us as the substantiated verities, which, without 
fully understanding their drift, we had indeed been taught to anti- 
cipate. The sublime announcements respecting this state will 
doubtless go into accomplishment in the steady and scarcely ob- 
served tenor of ordinary, and not of extraordinary, providences. Such 
has been, in the main, the uniform analogy of the divine procedure 
in all ages. Omnipotence has miracles, it is true, at its command, 
but it does not usually resort to them when its ends can be effected 
without them. Accordingly, we are not to look for the events 
constituting the main features, even of the New Jerusalem, which 
* comes down from God out of heaven,’ in occurrences of a marvel- 
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lously strange, unique, and astounding nature. We are rather to 
seek them in those which stand directly before our eyes, and to 
which we become so familiarly wont, that we perhaps never dream, 
till emphatically reminded of it, that they are a part of the system 
of prophetic machinery. This remark holds, we conceive, pre- 
eminently of the Tree of Life, with its healing virtues. As we 
shall by and by show that there is nothing on the score of the 
time that should prevent our looking for its incipient realization 
even in our own days, let us see if there is any thing in the nature 
of the symbol itself which shall afford us a clew to its solution. 

One thing is clear. It is an influence which is intrinsically not 
only sustentative, but remedial and healing. It has the effect at 
once of a food and a medicine ; although in the nature of the case 
we do not hesitate to regard the maladies healed as moral, and not 
physical. It is some benign and balmy ministration, which is to 
exert its efficacy on the moral or spiritual diseases, wounds, and 
ulcerations of the ‘ nations,’ or of extended portions of the human 
race. It pertains to earth and not to heaven. 

Again, it is a genial, sustaining, and restorative influence which 
is to put itself forth periodically, and that too at monthly intervals. 
‘The tree shall yield its fruits every month.’ This is an item in 
the description which may perhaps contribute very important aid 
in the elucidation of the symbol. It is clear, from the congruity 
of the symbol, that the interpretation of the Tree depends in a 
great measure on that of the River; for it is the fertilizing effect 
of the stream that produces the trees. If the River then be under- 
stood, as it naturally would be, and generally is, as wilt be found 
by consulting all classes of commentators, as shadowing out the 
gradual progress of Gospel truth, the silent but deepening spread 
of the principles of Christianity, we find ourselves driven to re- 
gard the Tree or Trees as symbolizing something which is the 
fe product of Christian influences, and which will be sure to 

ourish in vigorous vitality just in proportion as those influences 
prevail. Apart, then, from any figurative or literal intimation to 
this effect, what should we say, reasoning from the very genius of 
Christianity, would be some of the most direct, and positive, and 
conspicuous of the benefits it conferred upon the race? Would it 
not exert itself in giving birth to the means of intellectual and 
moral culture? Would it not tend immediately to generate every 
kind of agency which should go to enlighten the mind, to quicken 
the conscience, and to develope the whole moral man? Acting on 
the truth of the inspired motto, that ‘it is not good that the soul 
Should be without knowledge,’ the impartation of every species of 
useful or saving Anowledge would be the very instinct of all its 
aims ; but more especially of that knowledge of sacred and spiritual 
things which the Scriptures dignify with the name of Wisdom. 
Such we perceive at once to be the intrinsic character and working 
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of the religion of Christ. It is inherently creative of the means and 
institutions of mental and moral improvement. And we trust there 
is something more than mere fancy in recognizing this fact as taught 
by the symbol of the mystic stream flowing along and irrigating its 
banks, and making the soil productive of every salubrious growth. 
The Tree of Life in ¢his Paradise is identical with the Tree of 
Knowledge; and to redeem the interpretation still more from the 
charge of arbitrariness, let us refer to a passage which goes directly 
to countenance and confirm it; for the keys which lock the im- 
port of the symbolical diction are found scattered here and there 
promiscuously over the whole Scriptures, and often where we should 
least expect to find them. Solomon says of wisdom, i. e. the know- 
ledge of the Holy, that ‘she shall be a tree of life to thy soul.’ 
This then establishes a connection between this tree, as a symbol, 
and that kind of knowledge which the religion of the Bible goes to 
promote. So that we are undoubtedly warranted in our main posi- 
tion, that this mystic healing Tree has something to do with the 
impartation of salutary knowledge. 

Let us now advance a step farther, and inquire into the nature 
of that agency by which Christianity now produces, and will con- 
tinue to produce, this benign effect. Is it not mainly by the medium 
of the Press—the Christian Press? Is there any instrumentality on 
earth to be compared for one moment with that of the Press in ad- 
vancing the highest interests of man ? Grant that it may be abused, 
and may propagate poison as well as balm, yet this is not sufficient 
to nullify its character as an agent for good. And is it not some- 
what remarkable, that the issues of the religious Press in all coun- 
tries have assumed so much of a monthly character? The recollec- 
tion of our readers will at once remind them of a multitude of 
publications of this description, and yet there can be no doubt that 
the world is but in the infancy of its experience of the blessings 
flowing to it from this source. As this gospel river moves on its 
fertilizing way through the different regions of the globe, those 
healing trees will spring up as by magic, and a sanctified Press will 
be continually multiplying its monthly yieldings, like the leaves of 
Vallambrosa. Among the millions of China and Japan—of Hin- 
dostan and Austral Asia—among the Turks, Tartars, and Nesto- 
rians—all over the Islands of the Southern and Pacific Oceans— 
and throughout the frozen and forbidding regions of the North— 
will the untiring Press eventually be found scattering its precious 
emanations, loaded with life and winged with weal to the sin-sick 
nations. Is it not, then, in the Christian Press, viewed especially 
in its future growing ministry to the welfare of the world, that we 
see the substantiated reality of that Tree of Life which is to feed the 
mental appetite and heal the moral sicknesses of the coming gener- 
ations of men? If the river of life represents the spread of the 
Gospel, and the ¢rees spring up in consequence of its fertilizing 
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flow, to what other conclusion can we come? It is assuredly some- 
thing which is the product of Christianity, and which goes at the 
same time to apply and perpetuate its blessings. We see not, at 
any rate, how it is possible to hold to the established and, we be- 
lieve, correct interpretation of the purport of the mystic river, as 
shadowing forth the gradual spread of the Gospel in this world, and 
yet refuse to acknowledge the Tree to be a symbol of something 
which is the legitimate effect of Gospel influences. In identifying 
this, if any more probable solution can be proposed, we shall be 
happy to receive it. 

Do we say of this particular feature of the New Jerusalem, as 
thus interpreted, and of the whole economy as thus presented, that 
it tends to lower—to unhallow—to degrade—that pure and un- 
earthly state in our estimation? This is very possible; but the 
solution proposed, if it terrestrializes heaven, celestializes earth ; so 
that what is lost on the one hand is gained on the other, and the 
treasures of hope remain unimpaired. Every thing, it will be 
seen, depends upon the soundness of the interpretation which makes 
the New Jerusalem state identical with that state of latter-day 
glory described by Isaiah, the allusions to which are so familiar in 
every missionary address and in every prayer. If they are not the 
same, then it ought to be clearly shown, and the liability to a grave 
mistake of God’s counsels precluded ; and if our feeble voice could 
be heard over a compass sufficiently wide, we would call upon 
every theologian, critic, and commentator in Christendom, to sus- 
pend inquiry in other departments till the question was settled, to 
what state does the New Jerusalem refer ? 

It is obvious, then, that our subject rises and swells upon us with 
an absolute plethora of hallowed import, and identifies itself with all 
that is nearest, and dearest, and most sacred, in the hopes of the 
Christian church. The establishment of the New Jerusalem is the 
consummation of the mystery of God, and the ee of the in- 
destructible empire of the Son of Man on the earth. Whatever has 
illuminated the visions of prophets—whatever has cheered the de- 
spondency of faith—whatever has animated prayer, or quickened 
zeal, or nerved exertion—whatever has awakened the raptures of 
pious anticipation—is embraced within the glorious futurities of that 
promised dispensation. It is no other than the realizing of those 
glowing predictions which announce the return of a golden age, to 
succeed and to recompense the days wherein the world has seen 
evil. Is it not then a proper, and a worthy, and a noble theme of 
study and investigation ? Is it not sufficient to redeem this province 
_ of Scriptural inquiry from all odium and obloquy, that it brings us 
at once into contact with the most precious disclosures and the 
most solemn sanctions of God our Saviour? Away then with the 
reproach that is often cast upon the attempts to unravel the mys- 
teries of unfulfilled prophecy. Heaven itself belongs to the depart- 
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ment of unfulfilled prophecy. The woes of perdition belong to 
unfulfilled prophecy—not merely because they are future, but be- 
cause they are indissolubly connected with the chain of predicted 
events that lead to them. Are these matters which we may safely 
or wisely leave wrapped up in a shroud of triple darkness, simply 
because they fall into the field of prophecy ? 

The time will doubtless come—and perhaps is not far off— when 
the restless and reasonable questionings of sanctified human intel- 
lect will imperiously demand that the veil should be removed from 
these long-hidden mysteries, not from the promptings of a vain 
curiosity, but from the deep-laid impression, that high and solemn 
matters of duty are involved in them. Hitherto we think it will be 
admitted, that there has been an astonishingly lax, vague, floating, 
dreamy kind of impression conveyed by the visioned futurities which 
we are now considering. We are filled with amazement that the 
bare possibility of such results as we have stated being true, has not 
awakened the enlightened mind of Christendom—particularly of 
its teachers—to an-absolute agony of exegesis. How can they 
consent, we ask, to let points of such overwhelming moment slum- 
ber, when it is possible, if the truth were to beam forth in its full 
splendor, that it would come upon the world with all the potency 
of a new revelation? Men would wake up into the conviction that 
God the Lord had spoken afresh to the ears of their own genera- 
tion, and would all but dissolve with wonder. But let us not se- 
verely judge or rebuke the past. Many causes might easily be 
cited in solution of the apparent problem, and all truth was not 
intended for all times. There is often a providential, where there 
is not a preceptive, sealing of the voices of the prophetic thunders. 
But the time will come for them at last to speak out in their loudest 
tones,—the time when the ‘ eternal blazon’ must be. Whether we 
have actually reached, or only approximated, that period, we will 
not assume to say. But we do not hesitate to propose and urge it 
as a question of commanding interest to all the preachers and pro- 
pagators of the Christian faith, whether it is not at least possible, 
that there are wrapped up in these prophetic Scriptures precisely 
those elements of moral power, which are needed to bear upon 
multitudes of minds that are apparently inaccessible to the ordinary 
appeals of the Gospel. We speak not of the utterly heedless or 
avowed rejecters of revelation, but of vast numbers of the culti- 
vated, the amiable, the worthy, the excellent of every Christian 
community, whose only fault it is, that they do not feel the ‘ pow- 
ers of the world to come.’ They are not awakened to the pulsa- 
tions of a life divine—their benevolence is not quickened into a 
large beneficence—they are not deep sympathizers with the groan- 
ing and travailing creation—they are not prompt in grieving with 
the grief of burdened humanity—their noblest energies do not work 
genially in the line of a holy philanthropy—their most vivid in- 
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terests cluster round the centre and not the circumference of their 
circle. Though upright and exemplary in all the relations of life, 
and of unquestioned Christian character, stil] they are not truly and 
in the highest sense alive to the interests of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, and his chariot wheels drag slowly by reason of their apa- 
‘thy.—Now we say, that no one can ainn, that the disclosure of 
the prophetic mysteries, upon which we have now descanted, might 
not supply just that kind of wholesome incentive which should 
kindle sluggish duty into glowing zeal, and make ‘the feeble as 
David, and the house of David as the angel of God.’ Who shall 
say that the intelligent apprehension of what God in pre-eminent 
goodness and grace designs for the New Jerusalem, should not have 
upon uncounted multitudes very much the effect which, as we learn 
from history, the first sight of the old, the literal Jerusalem had 
upon the crusading armies of Richard? No sooner did the glitter- 
ing spires and gilded domes of the beloved city burst upon their 
view, than the whole assembled host, moved by one common im- 
pulse, waved their banners and rent the air with a shout such as 
had never before sent its echoes over the mountains of Palestine. 
Would men so fired spread no terror among Saracen enemies ? 
And would the soldiers of the cross, thus animated, fail to multiply 
the triumphs of their Lord over every region of the globe ? 

But we turn to the consideration of time. We may, perhaps, 
‘without presumption, assume to have shown that the Millennium, 
strictly so called, is entirely a different period from that which is 
brought to our view in the foregoing extracts from Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. This latter period we denominate, on the divine warrant, 
the New Jerusalem period. Chronologically it is assuredly poste- 
rior to the Millennium; but this fact of itself determines nothing 
respecting the absolute collocation of either, or of their relative dis- 
tance from our own days. For ascertaining this we must, if possi- 
ble, fix upon some data which shall serve as a clew to the com- 
mencement of the august era which we are taught to anticipate, 
and if the data in question should lead us to place this in the near 
vicinity of our own times, then we gain the assurance, of course, 
that the Millennial period, which precedes it in the order of events, 
has to be thrown back into the past. Such a clew we find, if we 
mistake not, in the Hallelujah chorus, Rev. 19: 1-7, which we 
here annex. 


And after these things I heard a great voice of much people in hea- 
ven, saying, Alleluia: Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto 
the Lord our God: 

For true and righteous are his judgments: for he hath judged the 
great whore, which did corrupt the earth with her fornication, and hath 
avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. 

And again they said, Alleluia. And her smoke rose up for ever and 
ever. 
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` And the four and twenty elders and the four beasts fell down and 
worshipped God that sat on the throne, saying, Amen; Alleluia. 

And a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye 
his servants, and ye that fear him, both small and great. 

And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice 
of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alle- 
luia; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 


An inspection of the order of the visions will evince that this 
eucharistic doxology ensues immediately upon the overthrow of the 
mystic Babylon, related in the preceding chapter. An event so 
auspicious to the church is worthy to be celebrated in the highest 
strains of holy exultation, and a pean is accordingly raised by the 
multitudinous voices of the hosts in heaven. In the Halleluia strain 
here sounded forth we recognize at once the m bbr hallelu-yah, 
praise ye the Lord, of the synagogue, and the suggestion is, in 
our view, exceedingly plausible, that the use of the term in this con- 
nection hints at the conversion of the Jews, and the mingling of 
their voices in the songs and adoration of the Christian Zion at 
about this period of the world. In no previous part of the Apoca- 
lypse do we meet with the word, though ascriptions frequently occur, 
and as the Hallel and Hallelu-yah are even now a very prominent 
part of the Hebrew liturgy, the idea would seem to receive no 
small countenance from this fact, that at the time here referred to 
the Jews are actually to be gathered in great numbers into the 
church, and unite with their Gentile brethren in hymning the 
praises of Him‘ who was dead and is alive forevermore.’ But what 
is the time referred to? The destruction of Babylon has assuredly 
something to do with the downfall of the Papacy, and there is a 
very general unanimity of belief among all those who have made 
the prophecies their study, that this event, in the divine counsels, 
is not very far removed from the present time. We adventure 
upon no precise specification, but falling in with the current opinion 
of Protestant divines and expositors, that the event denoted by the 
overthrow of the mystical Babylon is not far distant from the 
present time, the inevitable sequence is, that the New Jerusalem, 
in its incipient era, is also near at hand. For it will be observed 
_ that in immediate connection with this Halleluia chorus it is said, 
‘ Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for the mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.’ 
But who is the wife of the Lamb? The question is answered by 
a reference to ch. 21: 2, ‘And I John saw the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.’ 

Here then we perceive the order of events. First, the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, confessedly not far distant from the present time. 
Ensuing upon this the ane pean, indicating the triumph of 
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the church, and the conversion of the Jews, who are restored to the 
church upon the overthrow of the mystical Babylon, very much as 
they were to their own country upon the capture of the literal rin 
lon of old. Then follows, in immediate connection, the establish- 
ment of that glorious economy, the New Jerusalem, here shadowed 
out under the emblem of ‘the Lamb’s wife.’ The inference from 
all this in regard to the Millennium is obvious. As it precedes the 
New Jerusalem, and the New Jerusalem, in its commencing epoch, 
is in proximity to our own time, the Millennium must be thrown 
back into the past. Of consequence, the state of expectancy to the 
church is one of unlimited prosperity and glory, ene and 
transcending the highest hopes of the pious mind, and involvin 
elements which assimilate it very closely to the heavenly bliss. It 
will be little short of ‘ paradise regained,’ the true golden age of 
the world. There is nothing, therefore, in the chronological rela- 
tions of the subject which stands in the way of our beginning to 
realize, in their opening developments, the blessings of the ‘ tree of 
life,’ as explained in the preceding pages. Indeed they are no 
more than we have reason to expect from the combined view of 
Providence and Prophecy. 

But we pause at this point, although we have gone over less 
ground than we intended to compass in the present article. The 
reader, however, will find every deficiency supplied as we pees: 


(TO BE CONTINURED.|} 


PROPHECY INTELLIGIBLE. 
(CONCLUDRD.) 


WE have thus far insisted mainly upon the position, that there 
exists a willingness on the part of God that men should attain to a 
knowledge of the future; not indeed in unlimited measure, or to the 
extent that they might desire, but so far as may redound to their 
best good, and to the soundest interests of his kingdom on earth. 
This is in fact but saying in other words that no intrinsic obstacle 
exists, to the understanding of what God has revealed in his pro- 
phetic word. And however superfluous it might seem at first blush, 

et nothing is more certain, than that such an assurance is requisite 
in order to countervail the deep-rooted’ impression in many minds, 
that it is utterly futile, not to say presumptuous, to think to grasp 
the import of what are termed these sealed and sacred Scriptures. 
It is, in their estimate, an attempt to penetrate inscrutable mysteries 
—to break through a solemn tabu—to encroach upon the province 
of Qagniscience itself. This impression prevails especially in rẹ- 
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As to predictions already confessedly accomplished, no one has 
any scruples. They are admitted to constitute one of the main 
grounds of evidence in favor of the truth of revelation—an evidence 
which amounts to a sort of perpetual miracle, de no candid or 
reflecting mind can possibly resist without doing violence to the 
most fundamental laws of huinan belief. No pains are spared to 
throw light upon the accomplishment of such prophecies, and any 
one has only to open the volume of Keith to see how largely the 
travellers to the East are made tributary to the illustration of the 
fulfilled predictions respecting Palestine, Egypt, Moab, Edom, 
Babylon, and the other places whose ruin was foretold and has been 
effected. But the moment we turn to the other department of the 
subject, alarm is excited, as though a kind of sacrilege were about 
to be committed. It is regarded as a presumptuous intruding upon 
forbidden ground, and a rash and reckless unveiling of the most 
sacred of all arcana. ‘Is it lawful,’ it is sometimes asked, ‘ or at 
least is it expedient, to seek for a knowledge of things to come? 
Daniel was commanded to shut up the words and to seal the book 
which contained his prophecies; and John, when he undertook to 
write what the seven thunders had uttered, was forbidden. eee 
there not, therefore, be some great presumption involved in all 
attempts to unlock its mysteries? May it not, for aught we know, 
amount to an interdicted prying into the hidden things of God, and 
a seeking to be wise above what is written ? 

These are questions which are often asked by serious minds, 
and they deserve a serious answer. It may undoubtedly be granted 
that the manner in which the study of the prophecies has often been 
conducted, has led to the most fanatical abuses of the whole sub- 
ject. As it is a theme of an exciting nature, it is not surprising 
that men of an ardent and sanguine temperament should be wrought 
up by it to a pitch of enthusiasm bordering on insanity, and in this 
state of mad should give vent to extravagant predictions of their 
own which time has falsified, and thus brought the whole subject 
into disrepute with the sober minded. There is no doubt that in 
this way, particularly when an attempt has been made to fix with 
minute specification the times and seasons of prophetical events, the 
subject has been degraded, in the estimation of thousands, down to 
the level of a mere system of biblical empiricism, of no more real 
claims to attention than the pretended skill of palmistry. Prophecy, 
in fact, in the hands of many of its professed expositors, has been 
regarded, and deserved to be regarded, as no better than a kind of 
political or ecclesiastical fortune-telling. 

But all this is obviously an abuse of what is in itself good— 
sound—true—precious—and divine. Prophecy constitutes a very 
large portion of the sacred oracles. It is given for the instruction, 
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edification, warning, and consolation of the church; and we must 
not suffer the folly or infatuation of perverse interpreters to deter 
us from a proper inquiry into the meaning of any part of that volume 
which was written for our learning. 

To aim at a knowledge of the hidden things of God—to seek 
for or affect a knowledge of futurity beyond what the word of 
God reveals—would be undoubtedly as vain and foolish, as it would 
be presumptuous and unprofitable. But the written prophecies of 
the Scriptures cannot be called the hidden things of God, and to 
study and search into the meaning of what is written, cannot surely 
be the same thing as endeavoring to be wise beyond what is written. 
The study uf prophecy therefore—yea, of unfulfilled prophecy—is 
not an attempt to dive into the secret things of God, which it has 
been his pleasure to conceal—but simply to ascertain the purport 
of those revealed things which belong to us and our children. Were 
such investigations unlawful or dangerous, we might surely expect 
to find some intimations of it in connection, for instance, with such 
a book as the Revelation of John. We should expect it to open 
with some awful warning of the danger of misinterpreting or mis- 
applying it, or even of meddling with it at all until it was fulfilled. 
But, instead of this, we have the most emphatic encouragement to 
engage in the study of it. On the very gateway of this temple of 
prophecy we read the luminous inscription, ‘ Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein? The Holy Spirit, there- 
fore, has not seen fit to clog this department of revelation with re- 
strictions. Had it been necessary he would doubtless have done it, 
and not have left it to fallible men to prescribe what portions of 
God’s word are profitable, and what not. 

From what has now been said we may easily infer what is to 
be thought of the sentiment so often repeated, as a kind of inspired 
summary of all wisdom on this subject, and almost entitled to a 
place among the Proverbs of Solomon, that ‘Prophecy was never 
given to make men prophets.’ This apothegm rests upon an 
authority no less grave and respectable than that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, one of the most sagacious of all the interpreters of prophecy, 
and one whose fame as a theologian would have been far greater 
had his fame as a philosopher been less. The saying, backed by a 
name of such high repute, has passed into a current saw which 
scarcely any one thinks of questioning. In one sense it is not to be 
ate There can be no doubt that the Spirit of inspiration 

id not design, by giving us the prophetic oracles, to make us in- 
fallible expounders of their drift, especially in the minute details of 
time, place, and circumstance. We have no reason to suppose that 
it was his purpose to impart the prophetic afflatus, and to put the 
readers of prophecy precisely in the condition of its writers. Still 
we have no question that there is a fallacy in the saying, as usually 
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received. Was prophecy given to be understood? If it were meant 
to be understood, it is capable of being explained ; and if capable 
of being explained, the very explanation is virtually a re-utterance 
of the prophecy ; and whoever enounces the true purport of a pro- 
phecy may, in a qualified sense, be said so far forth to act the part 
of a prophet; and it were as reasonable to find fault with the echo 
which sound awakens, as to charge arrogant assumption upon him 
who in expounding the genuine sense of an inspired prediction is 
clothed for the time being with the prophetical function. But the 
question may easily be brought to the test of fact. The occurrence 
of the deluge was announced to Noah long before it happened. 
: With what design? Was it merely, as many hold in regard to the 
drift of all prophecy, that after it had been fulfilled it might be in- 
terpreted by the event? Or was it not given that both he and his 
contemporaries might actually foreknow the divine purposes, and 
demean themselves accordingly ? And when Noah was thus made 
acquainted with the will of God, and officially announced it, were 
those who heard him to forbear repeating his words, for fear of be- 
ing scoffed at as prophets? Were the prophecies of the Messiah’s 
first advent given only that they might be Ton after the 
event? Were they not imparted to direct the hopes of God’s peo- 
ple in waiting for the consolation of Israel, and to enable them to 
identify him when he came? Did not the Most High expressly 
announce the seventy years’ captivity in Babylon, so that Daniel 
could say he ‘understood by books’ that the period was accom- 
plished, and accordingly set himself by prayer and fasting to seek 
for the consummation of the promised deliverance ? Finally, were 
not the predictions of our Lord relative to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem so precise and definite, that the disciples then living were 
governed by them in retiring to Pella, and thus escaping the gen- 
eral doom of the nation ? 

But it is needless to enlarge. The whole history of the Jewish 
race is a continued array of evidence in proof of our main position, 
that prophecy was given in order to be understood. It is, indeed, 
couched in great measure in a dark and hieroglyphic diction, which 
it may require deep study to decipher, but the mastery of it is at- 
tainable, and the most profound researches in this department not 
only lawful, but laudable. We learn that when the exiled race of 
Israel had returned from Babylon to their own land and commenced 
the re-edification of their desolate city and temple, the voice of 
prophecy mingled with the sound of the hammer and the trowel in 
the progress of the work. ‘Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of 
Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and began to build the 
house of God which is at Jerusalem: and uth them were the pro- 
phets of God helping them? Ezra 5: 2. At the present day the 
servants of God are engaged in erecting to his praise a far more 
glorious temple than the mere material structure of the ancient 
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Jerusalem, and we see not why the services of the prophets, that 1s, 
the expounders of prophecy, are not equally called in requisition. 
They may perform an immensely important part in ministering 
motive, direction, and comfort to the more active laborers who are 
toiling night and day for the uprearing of that holy house which 1s 
to shine forth as the perfection of beauty in the whole earth. In 
suggestions like these we have an ample warrant for prose- 
cuting inquiries in the prophetic field with the utmost ardor. 
Grant that it is a department in which the investigator must lay 
stern injunctions upon himself as to the play of the imagination, 
which is so prone to run riot in the midst of elements so congenial. 
Still, it is certain that a large portion of the oracles of God is oc- 
cupied with prophetic disclosures, and a time is clearly predicted 
when ‘many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall be in- 
creased ;” that is, as the original primarily imports, shall run to and 
fro through the pages of a book, diligently collating one part 

with another. 

Nor let it be charged upon this branch of scriptural research, 
that it is the mere indulgence of a vain curiosity. This is an unjust 
and invidious disparagement of a momentous theme of revelation. 
We may appeal to the calm intelligence of any reflecting mind, 
whether there is not something higher and nobler than bare 
curiosity in the principle which prompts us to look into the 
roll of destiny, and learn what is there said of the stupendous future 
which awaits our race—the universal triumph of truth—the up- 
rooting of all pagan idolatries and all anti-christian despotisms— 
the conversion of Jews and Gentiles—the state of departed spirits 
—the resurrection—the judgment—the coming of the Lord in 
glory—the translation of living saints—the doom of the wicked— 
all which are unfulfilled prophecies, and matters embodied in the 
creed, however short, of every church in Christendom. Is the deep 
and solicitous research into these subjects to be set down to the 
account of mere curiosity? Where is a theme of duty proposed to 
us in the whole compass of Scripture, if it be not here? Where 
do we find the grand sanctions of faith but in the disclosures of 
prophecy ? 

But it may be asked whether the duty now affirmed be imper- 
ative with all classes of Christians, whatever may be their callings 
and circumstances in life? In this, as in every thing else, regard 
is undoubtedly to be had to providential abilities or disabilities in 
determining the claims of duty. So far as any Christian possesses 
the means of acquainting himself with every part of the word of 
God, he is doubtless bound to doit. But it is obvious, at a glance, 
that as the right understanding of many prophecies depends upon 
an accurate knowledge of the original languages of the Scriptures, 
and. an extended range of research over the field of history, it 
cannot be expected of common Christians that they should gener- - 
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ally be able to command the requisite resources for carrying out 
these profound inquiries. It would be requiring brick without 
affording straw, if in these circumstances it were demanded of them 
to enter into these investigations and solve the problems of pro- 
phecy for themselves. But though it may not be the duty of the 
mass of believers to cultivate this field, it is yet their privilege to be 
‘ put in possession of the results of the labors of those who do. To 
whatever of sacred interest, of edification, of guidance, of comfort, 
may flow from this fountain, they have an unquestionable claim ; 
and as they contribute to their spiritual teachers the means of pro- 
secuting under high advantages these momentous inquiries, the 
principles of Christian equity, as well as the promptings of Chris- 
tian love, would seem to constrain them to make common property 


of the harvest of prophetical truth which they may reap. B. 


COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 


PSALM IV. 
: Ver. }. 
“Xa ‘pis TPN "229 NTA Hear me when I call, O God of 


my righteousness: thou hast en- 

Gnn pow “orn “> mam larged me when J was in distress ; 

ores =: ream kK v:i=: > have mercy upon me, and hear my 
prayer. 

Hear me when I call. Heb. "23 "x R23 in my calling answer 
me. Chal. ‘In the time of my prayer receive thou it of me.’ The 
original word for ‘call’ properly denotes an earnest, fervent sup- 
plication, prompted by an inward urgency and vehemence of spirit. 
The Psalmist looked not for the blessings of prayer but in the 
faithful performance of that duty. He presumed not to hope that 
God would answer him unless he called upon him, as he had 
learned what God teaches us through him, Ps. 91: 15, ‘ He shall 
call upon me and I will answer him ; I will be with him in trouble ; 
I will deliver him and honour him.’ 

God of my righteousness. Heb. "p73 “Yy i. e. God the asserter, 
vindicator, maintainer of my righteous cause. Gataker and others 
take the expression as equivalent to my righteous God, as a sub- 
stantive in this connection often has the force of an adjective, as 
ngs ox a man of blood, i. e. a bloody man; o WN a man of 
prowess, i. e. a powerful man; May >% God of truth, i. e. true or 
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faithful God. But the sense given by the literal rendering seems 
preferable, as the idea of something effected or procured is often in- 
volved in this form of expression. Thus Di>¥ ~w prince of peace 
signifies him who effects peace; "3% "ix God of my salvation, 
is the God who provides for me safety and deliverance. In like 
manner we may consider “p13 “> as equivalent to the para- ` 
phrastic appellation, ‘God, to whom I appeal as the patron of my 
righteous cause, and who will bring forth my judgment as the noon- 
day.” In this view of the Psalmist’s language he addresses God 
rather as the justifier of his cause than of his person. 

Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress. Heb. % nanan 723 
in strattness thou hast widened, or made room, for me.’ A similar 
construction occurs, Gen. 9: 27, ‘God shall enlarge Japhet (ne" 
mp> shall enlarge for Japhet)? Gen. 26: 22, ‘ And he called the 
name of it Rehoboth, and he said, For now the Lord hath made 
room for us (h m~n)? Prov. 18: 16,“ A man’s gift maketh 
room for him (i> amn), and bringeth him before great men.’ 
Among the Arabians it is said to be a customary form of salutation 
to a stranger or guest, ‘ Enlargement be to thee!’ So, on the 
other hand, when one is greatly embarrassed and perplexed they 
say, ‘ His land is straitened;’ i. e. he has no freedom; he knows 
not which way to turn. David, therefore, in effect says, ‘Thou 
hast in former days made bare thine arm for my rescue from the 
sorest trials and the greatest perils. When hemmed in and shut 
up on every side, thou didst graciously and strangely open a door 
of deliverance, and let the captive go free. Staying my spirit, 
therefore, with this cheering remembrance, I cannot but assure 
myself of thy continued protection.’ 

Have mercy upon me. Heb. sm. This word implies the be- 
stowment of grace or favor without respect to, or in the absence of, 
all desert of good on the part of the recipient. As a sinner the 
Psalmist felt that mercy was the sole ground of his expectation ; 
and the order of his words imply that it is God’s bestowment of 
mercy that paves the way for his hearing the prayers of sinners. 

Hear my prayer. Heb. “bsn 320. The original word for 
prayer 52pm comes from >>8 a judicial term signifying to judge or 
determine causes, and also to intercede, supplicate, or make one’s 
self a mediator between the judge and the criminal, whether in 
one’s own behalf or that of. another, as Gen. 20: 7, ‘For 
he is a prophet and he shall pray (>:um shall interpose himself, 
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or intercede) for thee, and thou shalt live. 1 Sam. 1: 10, ‘ And 
she was in bitterness of soul, and prayed (bbenn interceded for her- 
self) unto the Lord, and wept sore.’ nen prayer, therefore, is 
- the appeal, intercession, or interpellation, by means of which one 
places himself in the attitude of a mediator, suing for mercy and 
deprecating condemnation on the account of the criminal. From 
the same root comes D">>p judges or arbiters, occurring Ex. 21: 22, 
‘ And he shall pay as the judges (n"bbp) determine.’ The Hithp. 
form 528m7 is used to signify praying, because in that act the sup- 
pliant presents himself in the presence of his judge, and acts the 
part of an intercessor in his own behalf. 


Ver. 2. 
mAb “a3 TL ia gao O ye sons of men, how long will 


a ye turn my glory into shame? how 
Table 273 apn p= PINN long will ye love vanity, and seek 


after leasing? Selah. 


O ye sons of men. Heb. wx 23. Though both rendered man, 
there is in many instances a marked diversity in the import of the 
words 8°x and bux, the former signifying men of rank, the great, 
the mighty, the distinguished, while the latter is applied mostly to 
men of inferior grade, the low, the vulgar. Thus, Ps. 49: 1, 2, 
‘Hear this, all ye people ; give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world, 
both low and high (w-x-*2a ba og==33), rich and poor together.’ 
Ps. 62: 10, ‘Surely men of low degree (e4872) are vanity, and 
men of high degree (thx 33) are a lie.” Prov. 8: 4, ‘Unto you, 
O men (a's), I call, and my voice is to the sons of men (px *22) ; 
i. e. I call upon all ranks, orders, and conditions of men, upon the 
high as well as the low. So in the present case, the appeal is to 
the higher and more distinguished personages among the disaffected 
part of his court or kingdom. 

How long will: ye turn my glory into shame. Heb. 173>3> riaa. 
The phrase in the original is elliptical, requiring the insertion of 
vonom will ye put, i. e. render? or mam shall be? Horsley renders 
it, “ How long shall my glory be to my reproach?’ understanding 
it merely as the language of a pious man, whose piety was the jest 
of his profane companions; or more particularly of a believer re- 
proached and ridiculed for his belief and trust in a crucified Saviour: 
De Wette translates it, ‘ How wns will ye scandalize my honor ?’ 
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supposing it to be spoken by David in a public capacity, and in 
allusion to the royal dignity which God had determined to confer 
upon him and preserve to him, and of which his enemies were in- 
tent upon despoiling him, whether by slanderous imputations or 
direct acts of rebellion. As the phrase “i23 my glory, Ps. 3: 4, 
is obviously used in reference to David’s rank and power as a king, 
it is perhaps the import best suited to its connections here. Patrick 
paraphrases it by, ‘ How long will ye defame my government?’ 
Whether, however, the words point to the calumnies and reproaches 
cast upon him by Saul and his nobles, or by Absalom and his ad- 
herents, cannot be determined. 

How long will ye love vanity and seek after leasing? Heb. 313 
a lie, falsehood. In other words, ‘ How long will ye, rejecting the 
authority of your rightful sovereign, delight yourselves in vain, 
empty, and abortive counsels, as though the high purposes of hea- 
ven could be defeated? How long will ye suffer yourselves to be 
deluded in the pursuit of a vain phantom, and foolishly imagine 
there can be any thing real, solid, or substantial in any rival do- 
minion ye may think to set up? It is all a fiction, a fallacy, a lie. 
Ye are wearying yourselves for a thing of. nought.’ The original 
Pp") vanity is applied to signify that which is empty, inane, fruit- 
less, and 31> that which is false and fallacious, in opposition to 
whatever is true and substantial, as in Ps. 62: 10, men of high 
degree are said to be a lie (319), 1. e. a falsity ; a something not to 
be depended upon ; that which fails and foils expectation. Both 
terms are here apparently intended to point to the vain attempts of 
Saul or Absalom and their abettors to overthrow the kingdom of 
David, and to establish another in its place.—‘ Leasing’ is a word 
of Saxon origin, equivalent to ‘ lies.’ 


Ver. 3. 


som. sti boms ‘ct But know that the Lord hath set 
a ro: Fae ae : apart him that is godly for himself: 
s AON NE by altel Tht" ap) eh Lord will hear when I call unto 


The Lord hath set apart him that is godly. Heb. n>pn selected 
in a remarkable manner. The scope of these words is to intimate 
to his enemies the reason why their rebellious enterprise would be 
sure to end in utter defeat and confusion. They were contending 
against the fixed purpose of Jehovah. David had been raised to 
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the throne by a divine election. It was to no fortuitous train of 
circumstances that he was indebted for the high honor. He had 
been in a remarkable manner, singled out and set apart from 
- among his kindred and his countrymen as a candidate for this dis- 
tinction, and the same Almighty power which had conferred the 
prerogative was pledged to sustain him in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of it. All this is strikingly indicated by the import of the 
Heb. term nen from nby signifying in Hiph. fo distinguish in a 
signal, illustrious, and wonderful manner, in which it is closely re- 
lated to x9 denoting in Hiph. the doing any thing in a marvellous 
or miraculous manner. Thus Ex. 8: 22, < And I will sever (an*2en 
marvellously sever) in that day the land of Goshen.’ Ps. 17: 7, 
‘Show thy marvellous loving-kindness (797 nean marvellously 
distinguish thy mercies) O thou, that savest by thy right hand.’ 
Ex. 11: 7. The expression ‘ hath set apart’ in the present case is 
equivalent to, ‘hath gloriously or honorably distinguished, dis- 
criminated, appropriated him that is godly,’ meaning thereby the 
Psalmist himself, and is perhaps but expressing in a single word 
the fact mentioned 1 Sam. 13: 14, ‘The Lord hath sought him a 
man after his own heart, and hath commanded him to be captain 
over his people,’ with which compare Ps. 78: 70, 71, ‘He chose 
David also his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds: from 
following the ewes great with young he brought him to feed Jacob 
his people, and Israel his inheritance.’ All the events in David’s 
life leading to his establishment on the throne were of an unwonted 
and wonderful character, from which he would have his enemies 
draw the inference that he was a special object of the divine tutel- 
age and favor, whom it would be equally futile and impious to 
oppose. At the same time, the words undoubtedly state a general 
principle of the divine government, that the Lord has set apart the 
godly man for himself; and that having done so, he will watch 
over his interests, sanctify his trials, and avenge his wrongs. Gr. 
eĝavuaroce ; Vulg.  Mirificavit Dominus ;’ Syr. ‘The Lord hath 
set apart his elect with a show of wonder.’ 

Him that ts godly. Heb. “on, gracious, pious, merciful, or 
beneficent. The original term, to which corresponds the Gr. datos, 
pious or holy, ordinarily denotes a pious, charitable, and beneficent 
person, though this is rather a secondary than its primary meaning. 
When spoken of man in reference to God it implies one who has 
received favor or mercy from him, and is tantamount to the Gr. 
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Lexxgrto@pevog, one that hath found fuvor. So Ps. 16: 10,‘ Thou wilt 
not suffer thine holy one (mon thy favored one) to sce corruption.’ 
But as one standing in this relation to the source of all goodness is 
necessarily moulded by it in his temper and disposition, it denotes 
also the active exhibition, after God’s example, of a spirit kind, 
gracious, benignant. As uttered by David the affirmation was 
doubtless intended of himself personally, rather than as a general 
proposition, although as such strictly true. Only it is to be borne 
in mind that the ‘ godliness’ is not the procuring cause, but the 
legitimate result of one’s being thus ‘set apart.’—Rosenmueller 
commends the opinion of Drusius, who considers i> “g7 as equiva- 
lent to imon his gracious one, in the same manner that > mag 
trouble to me is used for my trouble. Gr. tov ócio» avtov; Vulg. 
‘ Misericordem suum.’ 


Ver. 4. 
D2252 mAN INUS N arg Stand in awe, and sin not: com- 


mbe tty obosun-by rear bed ae eal Seek 
Stand in awe, and sin not. Heb. 3 be ye stirred. The original 
verb denoting originally commotion or agitation, whether of body 
or mind, but especially the latter, here appears to signify that 
wholesome and holy dread of Omnipotence which the declaration 
in the preceding verse is calculated to inspire. ‘Tremble at the 
power of the Most High, and dread His displeasure, though you 
may have no fear of mine. Think of the consequences of awaken- 
ing his ire, and cease at once to sin? The Gr., however, renders 
the phrase, opy:leoBe xari uy apagravyte, be ye angry and sin not, 
which, as the Apostle has adopted the very words, Eph. 4: 26, is 
supposed by many critics to give the genuine sense of the original. 
But the Apostles in numerous instances adopted the words of the 
Septuagint version just as they found them, and applied them as 
their purposes required, without thereby assuming to decide whether 
they correctly represented the sense of the original or not. Their 
mere citation of the words of an ancient version is in itself no sanc- 
tion of the rendering. In the present case it is palpable that the 
rendering of the Greek is erroneous. For why should David com- 
mand his enemies to be angry? What had he done to provoke 
their wrath? The true sense is doubtless that given above, and 
well preserved in the common translation, ‘stand in awe, and sin 
not.’ 


a 
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Commune with your own hearts, §c. Heb. 022353 may speak 
to your hearts, or within your hearts ; a frequent Hebraic idiom for 
think, ponder, deliberate. Thus, Ps. 14: 1,‘ The fool hath said in 
his heart (ia>3 ‘v2x) there is no God;’ i. e. hath thought or 
imagined. The Psalmist enjoins it upon his enemies to bethink 
themselves of their conduct. ‘ Take the tranquil hours of night, 
consider the matter coolly in your own minds, and be still; and 
when by sober reflection you have brought yourselves to a temper 
of due submission, then come and offer the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness; unite with the righteous in that worship which God requires, 
and however impious or refractory hitherto, yet henceforth put your 
trust in Jehovah.’ 

Be still, Heb. 23. This word denotes not merely silence from 
noise, but cessation from action, as Jer. 47: 6, ‘O thou sword of the 
Lord, how long will it be ere thou art quiet? Put up thyself into 
thy scabbard, rest, and be still ( ~2t1) ;’ i. e. desist. 

The entire clause, in connection with the next verse, is rendered 
by the Chal. ‘Say your prayer with your mouth, and your petition 
with your heart, and pray upon your bed, and remember the day of 
death forever. Subdue your concupiscences, and then it shall be 
reputed to you for a sacrifice of righteousness.’ 


[TO BB CONTINUED.) 


THE EXEGETE.—No. L 


Col. 2: 8. ‘Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ.’ 


Ir is not perhaps known to the mass of English readers, that 
the word ‘ spoil’ in this text is not used in the familiar sense of tn- 
jure, mar, corrupt, make useless, in which sense in fact the word is 
scarcely ever used in our version of the Bible, but as equivalent to 
making a prey—‘ beware lest any man make a prey of you through 
philosophy and vain deceit? The original word is oviaywyoy, one 
who carries any thing off as spoil, from ovdy or avdov, a prey, a spoil, 
and ayo, to lead away. The term is of course usually applied to 
depredations upon one’s property or effects, but here, by a strikin 
figure, to persons. And so also Prov. 22: 23, ‘For the Lord wil 
plead their cause and spoil the soul of those that spoed them.’ 
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The same import of preying upon, instead of injuring, is to be re- 
cognized in the following passage. Matt. 12: 29, ‘Or else how 
can one enter into a strong man’s house and spoil his goods, except 
he first bind the strong man? And then he will spoil his house.’ 
In both cases the original here is dsagnato, to rob, to plunder, to 
take away by violence. 


Jude, 3. ‘Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the 
common salvation, it was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort 
you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once deliv- 
ered unto the saints.’ 

The very common construction put upon this text, as enjoining 
an earnest argumentative or controversial contention for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, certainly comes short, cr goes beyond, 
or shoots aside, of the genuine purport of the original. Not that 
such a mode of vindicating or upholding the great truths of Chris- 
tianity is in any way wrong or liable’ to objection, provided the 
spirit of meekness and candor breathe through our writings. 
Neither do we consider it a violent wresting of the text to apply 
it in this sense ; but we only say there is no evidence that this is the 
leading scope of the passage. The original éxayoviCecOos has the 
predominant sense of agonizing, and implies a strenuous, fervent, 
and laborious endeavor to compass an object which is environed 
with great difficulties. It conveys in this connection undoubtedly 
the idea of earnest and assiduous striving for the practical rather 
than the theoretical faith of Christianity, and does not necessarily 
imply any other adversaries than a man finds in the corruptions of 
his own nature. In a word, it is a term which would be equally 
appropriate to the duty of a Christian, even though there had never 
been a personal impugner of any of the grand doctrines of revela- 
- tion on earth. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy. By M. Stuart, Prof. in Andover 
Theol. Seminary. Andover: Allen, Morrill, and Wardwell. 1842. 
12mo. pp. 146. 


THE eminent services rendered by Prof. Stuart to the cause of 
biblical learning in our country—services highly appreciated abroad as 
well as at home—cannot fail to entitle him to a very heedful hearing on 
any subject connected with the interpretation of the sacred writings. 
In this department, if anywhere, he must be considered as at home, and 
as speaking with a degree of authority which the Christian community is 
predisposed to accord to him, and to which they will respectfully defer, 
till they become satisfied that his opinions and teachings will not bear the 
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test of rigid scrutiny. In that case not even the weight of a great name 
will avail to secure them acceptance. Whether the present publication 
is destined to add to a previously high repute in the walks of biblical 
hermeneutics, we must confess to very serious doubts. From a first peru- 
sal of the volume, we have risen with such profound misgivings as to 
the soundness of nearly every position assumed and every principle ad- 
vocated by the author, that in the hope of finding ourselves mistaken as 
to his real views on the interpretation of prophecy, we have determined, 
before trusting ourselves to the vein of remark which was prompted on 
the first inspection of his pages, to institute a second thoroughgoing 
examination of the ground upon which he adventures to plant himself. 
The result of our inquisition we shall give in one or more of the future 
numbers of the Hierophant. We can scarcely resign the impression, 
that notwithstanding his stout oppugnation to the theory of a double 
sense in the inspired writings, there is one in his own; so averse are we 
to believe that the plain, obvious sense of his words is the true sense, 
though we fear there is very little consolation in store for us, from finding 
ourselves mistaken. 

As at present advised we regard the book as a very unsafe guide to 
the inquirer after prophetical truth, and if written, as is implied in the 
preface, to counteract prevailing errors on this subject, we know not how 
to stave off an apt reminiscence from Seneca :—‘ Infeliciter ægrotat cui 
plus periculi a medico quam à morbo ; that patient’s case must needs be 
desperate, whose physician is more to be dreaded than his disease. That 
cause must surely be in a bad way which has left to it only the sad choice 
of dying of its wound or of its plaster. B. 


A Critical and Historical Interpretation of the Prophecies of Daniel. By 
Nathaniel S. Folsom. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. 1842. 12mo. 
pp. 231. 


WE have space for little more than the bare announcement of this 
volume. It comprises an exposition of the prophetical and not of the 
narrative parts of Daniel. Like that of Prof. Stuart, it is written with a 
view to administer an antidote to the prevailing extravagances of pro- 
phetic interpretation. In our view, however, Mr. Folsom’s work, like 
the Professor’s, stands equally in need of an antidote. It is exceedingly 
in the style of the German rationalistic expounders, who appear to have 
a kind of phobia of every construction of Daniel’s oracles, which would 
extend their scope beyond the first personal coming of the Messiah, and 
who are horrified at the thought that there ever was, or will be, or can 
be any worse Antichrist than Antiochus Epiphanes. We give Mr. F. 
credit for very considerable historical research, but as we consider him 
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in his applications of the prophecies to have fallen wholly short of their 
true intent, we admire his accurate scrutinies as we do any other fine 
intellectual effort that has no other fault than that of being altogether 
out of place. We are satisfied, moreover, that he has gone into the 
wrong cage to find the beast of the fourth empire, which he will by no 
means admit to be the Roman. The book, however, will scarcely fail to 
be acceptable to those to whom Prof. Stuart’s commends itself. B. 


~ 


New Work on Propuecy.—The Rev. George Duffield, D. D. of 
Detroit, Mich., is about issuing from the press in this city a work, in two 
volumes, entitled ‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies,’ especially those which 
relate to the Second Advent. Dr. Duffield has been for many years a 
devoted student of prophecy, and from a cursory glance over several of 
the sheets we are satisfied that an elaborate and thoroughgoing discus- 
sion of this great theme may be expected in his pages. Not having be- 
come fully possessed of the distinctive features of his scheme of interpre- 
tation, we can pronounce no opinion upon his grand results. We under- 
stand, in the general, that he holds with firm conviction to the doctrine 
of the pre-millennial advent of Christ, which, without specifying dates, 
he regards as not far distant, and to the literal destruction of all anti- 
christian powers, by the brightness of his coming. We shall await with 
interest the appearance of the work, and shall take an early opportunity 
to acquaint our readers with the estimate which we are led to form of it. 

B. 


Notes on Leviricus.—The series of volumes which the editor has 
prepared by way of commentary on a portion of the books of the Old 
Testament, now amounts to five,—two on Genesis, two on Exodus, and 
one on Joshua and Judges. Another on Leviticus is now nearly through 
the process of stereotyping, and will be issued early in October. It con- 
tains, among other extended discussions, a full consideration of the ques- 
tion, on biblical grounds, respecting the lawfulness of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. B. 


“Some of the striking excellencies of his commentaries are the follow- 
ing. First, a faithful exposition of the text, according to its original 
meaning. We have no second-hand testimony, no transcription for the 
hundredth time, no miserable dilution. The Notes have the freshness 
which can be imparted only by a genuine scholar, who investigates funda- 
mentally. and brings up the sparkling native ore; at the same time, there 
is no unnecessary pretension of the original, nor depreciation of the Eng- 
lish version.. That venerable, and on the whole; excellent translation, is 
treated with all due respect. 

“Second, There are copious and very apposite illustrations from the 

_ valuable productions of the old writers, not now much known. Such are 
the works of Vitringa, Venema, Pool, Lightfoot, Bochart, Le Clerc, &c. 
Curious and pertinent comments are drawn from the Targums and other 
Jewish productions. 

_ Third, Practical and critical remarks are duly proportioned. The 
work is not one of mere learning. Mr. Bush’s practical observations strike 
üs as Uncommonly apt, and not unfrequently original. -They are Sy 
however, obtruded upon us. They are not, in general, such as woul 
arise in the mind ofa casual reader. They are sometimes suggested by 
texts which would not at first view seem to furnish much spiritual nutri- 
ment. Our-attention is thus kept awake; and our moral feelings are 
benefited, while our minds are instructed. Not a few of the remarks 
show that the writer has.a rich experimental acquaintance with the in- 
spired. pages that he does what a biblical interpreter ever should do, 
ize with the spirit of that which he professes to expound.” —Bos- 
ton Recorder. 

* Those who are acquainted with Prof. B.’s former works on Genesis 
“and on Joshua and Judges will need no other assurance, as to the great 
value of these volumes, than that they are executed on the same plan and 
"are every way worthy of being ranked by the side of their predecessors. 

_ For close critical investigation of the sense of terms and phrases, for dil- 
igent research into Eastern manners and customs, and a lucid, happy 

mode of presenting to common readers the results of the most profound 
inquiries, Prof. B. has no superior. When we add to this, that he loses 
no opportunity of grafting the most pertinent, moral, and practical reflec- 
tions upon the texts which he explains, we have perhaps given to his 
works about the highest praise to which a commentary on the Scriptures 
can lay claim. Tothis praise we have no doubt the five published yrke 
of Prof. B. on the Old Testament are amply entitled; and we are happy 
to learn, from the republication of the whole series in England, that his 
me labors are no less highly appreciated in that country than with us 
at home. The work on Exodus is distinguished by one feature which 
‘scarcely appears in that on Generis, although it is true there is less occa- 
‘sion for it; we allude to the great number of illustrative cuts designed to 
make intelligible the descriptions of the various items of sacred antiquity, 

ich as the Tabernacle with its furniture, the dresses of the Priests, &c., 
all of which the reader will find most graphiosiiy and accurately portrayed 
in these pictorial views. On the whole we cannot but think that the re- 
ligious public, particularly the teachers and pupils of Bible'Classes, are 
greaily to be congratulated on the appearance of this very valuable con- 
tribution to biblical science.”—Christian Mirror. 
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NOTICE. 
Tue HIEROPHANT is designed as a monthly publication, devote 
mainly to the subject of Scripture Prophecy, but embracing in its p : 


other topics of biblical exposition. The Editor’s engagements are su 
that he cannot at present OAA a very regular issue of the pie. 
the stated intervals. His subscribers, however, may depend on receivit 
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is one of rather inconvenient transmission by mail, it is desired that pris 
vate opportunities should be embraced whenever practicable ; or if th 
amount of two or more subscriptions could be sent in one inclosure att 1e 
same time, it would obviate the difficulty in question. Subscribers lit ving 
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